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BOOK REVIEWS 



Piling Pelion upon Ossa 

New Standard Dictionary. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1013. 

Pp. xxxviii+2808. Some 450,000 terms. Over 7,000 illustrations. 

The New Standard Dictionary, by including in its main vocabulary geo- 
graphical and biographical' proper names, reverts to the type of omnium 
gatherum current in the eighteenth century till it was driven into obscurity by 
Dr. Johnson. Just as in Bailey's Dictionary of 1732, the considerable increase 
in vocabulary is due otherwise 2 to a host of modern Latin scientific terms and 
derivatives, of interest primarily to specialists in individual sciences. Stand- 
ard words and phrases are huddled in the press of encyclopedic matter; to 
save space in three thousand pages, series of meanings must be condensed in 
one paragraph, derivatives appended without definition, illustrative quotations 
cut down (from an advertised stock of two million) to one in fifteen words, 
word history quite abandoned,' and etymology reduced to a strict minimum. 

The appeal of such a digest is obviously not to the scholarly. Its policy 
of omitting from the vocabulary variants found in standard writers {quod 
for quoth, Chaucer; ild for shield, Shakespeare; loose for lose, Milton) indi- 
cates that consultors of the New Standard are expected to read English litera- 
ture in thoroughly modernized editions. For their untutored intelligence the 
Greek alphabet is avoided (see onomatopoeia, sarcophagus), and Latin ety- 
mologies are given in normalized forms {respondentia) without indicating 
quantities {resume, resupine). These limitations do not prevent error, since 
the definers enter homonyms as one word regardless of etymology {mudge, v., 
mull, the promontory and the snuff-box, mullet, the heraldic star and the 
tweezers, reside, v. 4, residence, 8, restock, retrocede). Mystery, the play, despite 
Oxf. E.D.'s note, is entered under mystery, a craft. Nor does the etymologist 
hesitate to solve Gordian knots {resound, restless, ret. v., retable, reticulose, 

1 It embodies even Who's Who names, as Chesterton, Pinero, Yeats (omitting 
Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, Synge); Julia Marlowe, Minnie Maddern Fiske (omitting 
Lotta Crabtree); E. C. Tarbell, Abbott H. Thayer (omitting Cyrus Dallin, J. J. 
Enneking). 

2 Among the 450,000 terms there are about 65,000 proper names and about 35,000 
variant spellings (not in the vocabulary order). 

3 It is pointless, therefore, to cite dates and publisher's names with quotations 
merely illustrative of familiar words in familiar senses (hock, hodiernal, hollow, v.). 
Apt use of quotations, however, is frequent (aberglaube, Hobson Jobson, Hock Monday, 
respectability). 
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ribald, n.). Such matters, however, are not germane to the chief purpose of 
this popularized dictionary. 

The "one guiding principle" of the publishers, "Omit no word found in a 
living book — that is, in a book now read by any considerable number of 
people," elicits a momentary hope that in this dictionary there may be covered 
the center of English literature. But a casual glance at Middlemarch (Book V, 
chap. 53) reveals unlisted the words hay-rick, coach-road, and continuance 
(prolonged stay) ; a second glance at Virginibus puerisque shows unlisted the 
adverb back-foremost, the itinerant's brown Johns, and the use of disgust with of 
— "enough to disgust a human being of the scene which he inhabits"; a third at 
Othello shows unlisted probal (II, iii, 314), reprobance (V, ii, 208), and the senses 
of upon ("in consequence of," I, i, 97), set down (unscrew, untune, II, i, 197); 
a fourth at Romeo and Juliet shows unlisted the senses of ancient damnation 
(wicket crone, III, v, 233), overwhelming (overhanging, V, i, 139), respective 
(considerate, III, i, 120), single (mere, II, iv, 58), uncomfortable (cheerless, 
joyless, IV, v, 56), what (who, I, v, no). The omissions cause no more trouble 
than senses half-covered with explanations too terse or too vague {drift, IV, i, 
114; outrage, V, iii, 216). If perchance these writings of George Eliot, Steven- 
son, and Shakespeare be not rated "living books," it is pertinent to inquire 
why the Standard editors have omitted so many familiar terms as the following: 
cutting (ignoring an acquaintance), mission furniture, the interjection mum, 
musie (the Eden Mus6e), out of sorts, respecter of persons, rhetorical question, 
terrestrial paradise, topic (or key) sentence? But this is taking too seriously 
the publishers' claim (p. vii) to have ransacked "practically all English litera- 
ture from Chaucer to the present day." The reading confessedly was done to 
illustrate, not to suggest, definitions. 

To gauge the work fairly, one must bear in mind the managing editor's 
statement {Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, October 24, 1913, p. 1058), 
that forty workers, each with a packet of a hundred blank cards — one for each 
word — compiled from dictionaries the definitions. That is, the New Standard 
in the main has second-hand, not first-hand, authority; the noted specialists 
in the main merely passed on, and did not originate, the work of their depart- 
ments. 1 Moreover, since the same definer recurs presumably at every four 
thousand words, we may expect regularly at that interval uniformity of 
treatment. 

We are more concerned to have uniform treatment of like classes of terms. 
Lists of names appear under author, composer; but none under artist, painter, 
sculptor; lists of works under opera, but none under drama, play, tragedy. 
Famous paintings represent the life of Christ under flight, supper, transfiguration, 
but none under annunciation, baptism, crucifixion, ascension. Names of 
character are listed under Vanity Fair, not under Pilgrim's Progress. Aeneid 

1 The result may be gathered in part from "A Lesson in Geography," New York 
Tribune, November 21, 1013; and, regarding mathematics, from the letter of Pro- 
fessor C. A. Miller in Science, November 28, 1013. 
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is accorded two lines, Faerie Queene fifteen, Divina Commedia six, Flor and 
Blancheflor sixteen, Hudibras seven, Matton Lescaut twenty-two, Paradise Lost 
two. In describing rhyme groups we find letters used in rime royal stanza; 
not under ottava rima, Spencerian stanza (erroneously defined under Faerie 
Queene) ; Philisides is given for Philip Sidney but not Astrophel; Calidore as 
representing Sidney [sic] and Hobbinol for Harvey, but no hint that Colin 
Clout represents Spenser — none that Cynthia in most Elizabethans represents 
Elizabeth. Or, to revert to everyday terms, we find in the New Standard 
the terms hat-brush and shoe-brush but not hair-brush; sleeve-button but not 
collar-button; in one's shirt sleeves but not to keep one's shirt on. 

Hand in hand with this kaleidoscopic uniformity goes a prevalent vague- 
ness or inaccuracy in definition. Thus chemise is "a woman's undergarment 
or shift." We have supposed it to be a combined corset cover and under- 
skirt not much worn of late. With so much concerning opera we expect a 
characterization of Mozartian indicating qualities of playfulness, grace, and 
ease. Florentine school, famous for line in contrast with Venetian color, is 
not characterized. Such cases are not exceptional; they are the norm. Special- 
ists passing on definitions could hardly make them over wholesale. They 
would have done well to secure mere accuracy. Thus under chess we read, 
"To commence a game the pieces are moved alternately"; in fact, the players 
alternately move, usually beginning not with a piece but with a pawn. The 
special meaning of en passant, en prise are not explained. The king is "the 
piece for whose defense [sic] all the moves of the other pieces are made." 
The knight is a "major piece" under knight; a "minor piece" under chess. 
The verb castle is incorrectly defined as "to cause a king to exchange relative 
positions with a castle"; in fact, the castle is placed next the king and the 
king transferred to the other side of the castle, provided neither the king nor 
any intervening square is threatened by an opposing chessman. An attack 
is not necessarily by the "second player." The chess definitions, we are 
told, were submitted to the world's champion in chess; but in lexicography 
the desideratum, often forgotten, is a champion in the use of English. 

Since the policy is to omit none of the words of gifted writers (reservery, 
Stevenson; retenue, Thackeray), in favor of including terms used by Roose- 
velt in African Game Trails, grant that this is a dictionary of the hour, for the 
"average man" and for his rapid consultation, then the plan of the New Stand- 
ard — well conceived as regards encyclopedic matter and illustrations 1 — is 
vexing. Spelling, pronunciation, definition — these are the concern of the 
"average man." Here two spellings (one complicated by cryptic letters, 
fumblf, orbd s ) are likely to puzzle. Double hyphens, when college students 
blunder already with hyphens denoting syllabication, will perhaps double 
their confusion. The two systems of pronunciation — two re-spellings for each 

1 The illustrations are usually commendable, as at face of type, fencing; not at 
facade, fence. The former explain, the latter merely exemplify. 
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word — must often suggest that these are alternatives. Looking up either, he 
reads " i i thar or ai thar; 2 e thar or I ther." Why not offer for his further con- 
venience alternate definitions for each sense of the word, one by the method 
of synonyms, the other by the method of statement ? Is neither key sufficiently 
serviceable ? The average man wants "the doctor" to decide for him. 

In a standard dictionary, finally, the consultor may reasonably expect 
scrupulous guidance as to the state of use of words. Here, however, terms 
not thoroughly anglicized (arriere-pensee, chef-d'oeuvre, maitre d'hotel) are 
entered without distinguishing marks. Less serious is the omission of many 
familiar colloquialisms and slang phrases, though the consultor is left uncertain 
as to their status (bone-head, dear me suz, flat-head, footless, fuss, fussed, for 
stamina, goat, peeve, peeved). But the editors frequently betray strange limita- 
tions; they gravely localize in England mummy for mother, the stage door 
johnny, and jolly for "make fun of." They would have the boiled shirt of our 
New England grandparents a product of "Slang, Western U.S." The cry 
cheese it, universal in boydom, is limited to "Thieves' Slang." Riallo for 
Broadway they do not stigmatize, though Great White Way is slang. Hitch 
up is colloquial when applied to horses, unimpeachable when applied to trowsers; 
mum for madam is colloquial; highfalutin piece for person, another pair of 
shoes, are standard English. The Canadian slang muffin is wrongly defined as 
a man and marked "colloquial." There is, in general, confusion as to the 
demarkation of slang and dialect (mull for cow, swann, v.). To illustrate the 
failure in correlation, keep, v. t. 13, as in "to keep a woman," is marked "Vul- 
gar." Under concubine the editor writes "a kept woman," vulgar or not; 
under keep or kept or woman the common phrase is not explained. One slang 
term which the staff might well have conned is punch. 

To conclude: This dictionary does not achieve its ideal of "compre- 
hensiveness, accuracy, and simplicity." 1 While a number of general ideas 
show ingenious planning, as the exact biographical dates and the special 
vocabularies (Americanism, chess, printing), and while certain departments, as 
that of synonyms, 1 have received exceptional care, the execution as a whole is 
certainly not worthy of the name standard. Indeed, it recalls an adjective of 
which the editors omit the usual colloquial meaning — shoddy. 

Percy W. Long 

Harvard University 

1 The claim to a single vocabulary order cannot be allowed, since several classes 
of terms are listed out of that order, as (a) phrases under verbs (mud, set); (b) com- 
pounds under prefixes (re-); (c) derivatives under root words. 

2 These, however, lack illustrative quotations, and in lengthy lists fail to dis- 
tinguish groups. 



